THE MODERN WORLD lies on loth sides of the
Atlantic in the same way that civilisation once grouped
itself round the Aegean and later y as its scale increased,
along the coastline of the Mediterranean. For we live
in the Atlantic age; and nothing could be more lop-
sided than to take a merely unilateral view of this
phenomenon. The crusted European who regards
the Americas as a colonial extension of his own conti-
nent is at least a century out of date, and the American
who thinks of Europe as a morgue of ruined buildings
and decaying institutions is just an ill-informed
provincial. The simple truth is that our age owes its
broad outline to the interplay of forces generated in the
power-houses on both sides of the Atlantic; and it is
hardly possible to study modern Europe without some
knowledge of America. Indeed, the pity is that so few
Europeans seem to have the slightest means of acquiring
any. For the crowded history of the Americas is
practically unexplored on this side of the ocean, whilst
our grasp of the contemporary Transatlantic scene
appears to be confined to crime reports and Stock
Exchange quotations.
This unfortunate hiatus must be remedied by every
means within our power; and one class of the com-
munity is well situated io^ perform the duty, since so
many European writers cross and recross the Atlantic
with the regularity of smoke-room gamblers. The
British author is a familiar, perhaps a too familiar,
phenomenon in the United States, and the literary
Frenchman is a common object of the South American
seashore. For the French go to Buenos Aires as
naturally as our own novelists head for the Middle